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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! | 


Shiner that high light whereby the world is saved: 


And thoush thou slay us, we will trust in chee." 


Jonx Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


I publish today Tolstoi’s latest work, “The Fruits | 
of Culture.” Itis a comedy in four acts, and gives a 
very amusing picture of the aristocracy of Russia. 
Fuller particulars will be found in the advertising 
‘columns. 


A most excellent editorial is that which Liberty re- 
prints from the pages of the Galveston “News” on the 
subject of resistance to tyranuy and the proper me- 
thods of secnring liberty. wil furnish abundant 
material for reflection and discussion to those who talk 
about the right and inevitableness of forcible revolution 
and of the efficacy of “propaganda by deed.” 


‘A bill has been introduced in the Quebec Legislative | 
“Council rendering voting compulsory on every quali- 
“fied “elector.” At first sight, as an exchange observes, 
cethe idea looks purely farcical ; at second sight, decid- 

edly tyrannical; at third sight, full of humanity and 

far-reaching wisdom.” The social disturbances that 
“would result from the operation of such a law could 
have but one issue, — the total abolition of voting and 
` üniversal disgust: with the whole scheme of “popular 
government.” “O£ course, there may follow a reversion 
to despotism. which is what the reactionaries anti- 
_cipate; bat there may come real political freedom, 
"which is what we hope and work for. 


‘The complimentary references to the American 
Economie Assoziation made by some English eco- 
; nomists are entirely undeserved. The Associatiou’s 
eatment of Hugo Bilgram’s paper on “Involuntary 
Tdleness” “consider ed ‘in. its relation to the existing 
onetary monopoly, and President Walker’s last an- 
address, in which very important questions were 
pissed in the inost off-hand and thoughtless man- 
show that no good can some of the Association, 
that it represents nothing but mediocrity, unrea- 

- conservatism, and — doctrini, : s Our 


mrn sioner ‘Carroll D. j. Wright read a re- 
* at the recent meetin g of the American 


pparent in egiri to the more com- 
of births, er a end marriages. 
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and competitive activities with those of official work | to overthrow Parnell. J quite agree that ; j 5 oruell did 


carried on “in the interest of ti. whole people.” 


The reader’s attention is calied to the remarkable 


‘and able article reproduced, on another page of this 


issue, from the New York “Sun” under the caption 

“Political Organization versus Mutualism.” 
reader wil! need no help from me to discover that the 
article teaches Anarchism pure and simple; but not 
every reader may detect, as I do, in the author's style 
and phraseology strong indication of his familiarity 
with and indebtedness to the father of Anarchism, 
Proudhon. It is certainly very gratifying and encot- 
raging to find among che contributors to the “Sun” 
a more or less consistent disciple of Proudhon. One 
error in the article must be pointed out right here. 
The author says that the Farmers’ Alliance is deter- 
mined, by its Sub- Ireas ry scheme, to destroy the 
economic banking system and substitute in its place a 
political banking system. There is no warrant what- 
ever for this charge. The present banking system is 
essentially political, and the farmers’ scheme does not 
aiia-at changing its “political” nature, but is intended 
to improve its economic side. The farmers are eco- 
nomically less unsound, but politically no more un- 
sound than the defenders of the present monopoly 
banking system. Economic banking will come when 
the business is taken out of the hands of government 


‘entirely and left to be dealt with and carried out by 


private agencies. 
The chief of the Massachusstts burean of labor sta- 


| tistics, in his last report, calls attention to the fact 


that while the tendency during this century has been 
to the remcval of restrictions upon the interchange of 
commodities, there has been, on the other hand. a 
marked tendency toward governmental regulation of 
the exchange of services. But he does not regard the 
two tendencies as opposed to each other, holding that 


| they have really beeen mutually dependent, the move- 


ment which in one direction has aimed at unrestricted 
competition having in another direction necessitated 
governmental interference with individual action. 
This is a very ingenious explanation. The trouble 
with it js that the facts perversely refuse to bow to it. 
We see that the class in whose interest this very 
“geverumental interference with individual action” 
has been urged and practised are not at ali satisfied 
with the results of the policy, and demand, in addition 
to the restrictions upon the exchange of services, a 
great deal of restriction upon the interchange of com- 
modities. In fact, they demand nothing but restric- 


The | 


{his subjects rise in the might of. mass. Necessity k 


Whole No. 175. 


not treat O’Shee, properly. Stai, somehov I can’t | 
rise quite to “ X's" pite’ -i widignation against him. | 
If O’Shea had been a cits..:1 of a country where wives 
are kept veiled and where to view the features of an- 
other's wife is a3 grave an offence as adultery is in 
England, and if Parnell had under such circumstances 
entered the house of his friend O’Shea and, while pre- | 
teuding to be observant of the prevailing morals, had 
succeeded in inducing Mrs, O’Shea to lift her veil in 
his presence, he would have been guilty of as cutrage- 
ous a Violation of his friend’s trust as that with which 
he is now charged. Nevertheless, in both cases I i: v 
myself half inclined to exclaim: “After all, the fool 
who believes in such nonsense deserves to be cheated.” 
At any rate, x am very sure that it is not proper for 


protective agencies to take cognizance of such of- 


fences, and in that sense Anarchy does mean “the 
liberty of every man to violate the trust reposed in 
him by a friend’s hospitality.” But, instead of visit- 
ing his loathing and contempt on Anarchy for .this 
reason, I would counsel “X” to concentrate them on the 
cbjectionable offender, from which punishment he will 
suffer sufficiently. It may be true that “a man who” | 
will cheat his friend will betray his country.” Ito | 
seems as if it ought to be true. Nevertheless it will 
be generally admitted, I think, that many statesmen 
who never did betray their country have cheated their 
friends substantially as Parnell cheated O'Shea. And. 
if I were an Irishman and desired Home Rule above 
all other things, I believe I should trust Parnell to get 
it for me, and take the chances. 


Force, Right, and Intelligence. 
{Galveston News.] 


So far as abstract propositions go it is mere quavering to 
assert the right to meet force with force. The application of 
force in the manner of despots is understood to be outside cf 
considerations of right; hence it is as pertinent to say that 
there can be no reasonable requirement for ascertaining the 
right of any method of resistance where all right is suspended 
by the aggressor as to affirm that resistance is right. Where 
tyranny has overthrown all right, resistance simply does not | 
have to justify itself at all or by any rule which the tyrant 
ean lay down. 
to third parties meanwhile. To argue the question of right 
of resistance to tyranny betrays a fatal superstition. But it 
is a very much worse thing that the Memphis “ Appeal- : 
Avalanche” says in this: 

-< Force should meet force: 
the mind of: the tyrant. To yièld'an inch ‘is to give ‘an ell. 


This is history. The hand of the: despot is only stayed when 
OWS NO 


tions, deploring any and all opposite tendencies. -~ Fur- | !w.  Self-preservation justifies any remedy. 


ther investigation, ihe Chief will find, is bound. to 
disclose to him the truth that no compromise between 
liberty and restriction will answer, and that the choice. 
lies between complete liberty and ‘complete regulation: 


of the exchange of services and the leat of 


l , | commodities. 


-Referring to “X’s” letter ön Pamell, on another 
page, Liberty has overlocked nothing. : 


his critics. 


discussing his offence intrinsically. and frun 


at- | standpoint, T shouid. have used different la 


_Liberty’s para- 
a was not a defence of Parnell, but an attack upon) 
The phrase coniplained of was used to be- 
little Parnell’s off-ice as compared with one ‘much | 
| greater which passed uncondemned. — 


-resistance to tyranny is always right. 
‘havo Tado a great ad 


HEI had been 


Herc is a sad mixture. The justification of any rane 
and the tendency of tolerance to encourage tyranny are pro- 
positious sntirely separate from tae advice to meet force with 
force. Force should be met with intelligence. ‘The hand oF 


‘the despot generally comes down with more crushing’ 
when his sabjects are silly enough to rise in their imagin 


might in precinct mobs. First of all they need advisers who 
possess brains and reflection enough to discern the difference 

between heroic idiocy and expedicat policy and who ‘do not 

go off-at half-cock on making the wonderful discovery that 

Those fellows would 

if they had realize that the 

‘ar ahead of them. He doesn’t have 
0 spit them on their sentim 
Sly fellows car 





It only has to be successful if it can, and jüst“ a 


Toleration begets confidence in 
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Proudhon, the Father of Anarchism. 
HIS PERSONALECY AND HES PHILOSOPHY. 


{ 


[Prom Des. Engiindertsa © Abolition af the State, “>j 

Prowfhon thus proved to the Republicans that they had ne 
idea ef what a goverment consisted: + Monarehy is not! 
one of those things which vanish with the {lest bhreath, or by 
a deeree of the Horel de Ville. ‘Toa change society from a 
menarehy tea republie is as diticule as to transform he hu- | 
manonjad Centuries, the work of twenty generatioas, are 
nevded to reach the goak You believe when you lest the 
Uimpuror, or later when yeu drove ont Charles N. or louis 
Phi pp. that you had destroyed this institution, whereas 
you had but taken down the signboard, ‘The system is in- 
violate in your ideas and habits, F should astonish many an 
vonest demoortt if D undertook to prove to him that he and 
tue whole Demecratic party have ne er iehl any but mon- 
arehieni ideas, that everything they think, speak, propore, 
of adrenn of, is momareby, TVhe Comuninion of the learians, 
what is it bat absolute monarchy ? Even so is it with the! 
other social Crepias. To eumd liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, Cabet makes hinselfa king, Saint Simon a high priest, 
Pierre Leroux a prophet, and Loris Blane a dictator, Phe? 
most insignifiant manager of a workingmen’s association 
strives to gather all the workingmen of his station beneath | 
his hand, ‘Phere is always the same hierarchical prejudice, 
the same maria for government. Superstition in that which | 
should emanate from diving right is, spite of all the calum- | 
ties of which it has been the object, more deeply rooted than j 
ever. As, according to a thoroughly monarchical proverb, 
‘the voles of the people is the voice af Cod,’ so is divine 
right vothing more than a national decree formulated by 
universal suffrage. Without voing back to the election of 
Maga Capet, not mentioning the equally wonderful election | 
of Lonis Bonaparte as President of the Republie, yet the 
species of sanctification whieh the representatives of tha | 
people receive in the saerament of popular eleetion is of this 
a proof. In what, I ask, does the representative of the peo- 
ple clested by oniversal suffrage differ from a divine-right 
monarch? ‘Lhe representative concentrates in his person the 
will, the being of ope hundred thovsand, perhaps two hun- 
dred thousand, perhaps a million citizens of the State. He 
sinvested wi unlimited, absolute, full powers. Ho is able 
to pass laws- to decide, to regulate ail divine and human, 
natural ami apesnatural, affairs in his complete authority, 
or, as is said of the Pope, without previous study, sand oniy 
in consequence of the knowledge imparted to him by the aet | 
of election. ‘The canstitution declares him to be inviolate, 
his decrees are infallible, What can the man-king, the outy i 
representative of sovereignty, do more than this? The man, 
elected by fuur departments at enee, is by this simple fact of: 





the neenmulation of votes an extraordinary personage; nnd | 


when more than tive mitiions of votes are recorded for him, a | 
God! Hence the people coneeives for those whom it has 


elected an absolnte adoration; and what is really laughable, 


l! Monarchist? No! A Constitutionalist? 


—— TE 


and aiso by the proof that by economic reform and industrial 


solidarity a people is brought to refleetion, and acquires a | 
| knowledge of itsel, and acts as one didividual. And as the ; sucks onr strength, practises usury with every one, is Held 


psychology of asingle individual is investigated, so Proudhon | 


regarded the psyehology of nations and humanity as a possi- 
ble selence, ‘This Proudhon regards, as the ain of the Revo- 
lution whieh was commenced by the events of February, the 
establishment of absolute kaman and eivie Jibearty, With 
this object: he lays down politically the following formula: 
“Organization of universal suffrage, and the gradual inver- 
sion of the governing power in society’; economically, 
organization of cirewlation and credit — that is, the merging 
of the capitalist ja the workman, This formala forms the 
starting poiut of his system, and serves also as a real and di- 
rect explanation ef the Revolution. 

These views on government were first pronouneed by 
Proudhon in 1540, in his work, “What is Property? or, In- 
quities inte the Principle cf Right and Government,” Inthe 
last chapter of that work the following passage eceirs 

“Which form of government shall we prefer? How ean 


i you ask? doubtless answer many of my young readers; 


you are a Republican! Republica, yes; but that word de- 
notes nothing. Res publicu — that is, the public affairs; so 


i that everyone who will promote publie affairs can call him- 
| self a republican, Kings may be considered as republicans. 


You are a 
Heaven forbid! 
Then you are au Aristocrat? You want a mixed system of 
govermuert?: StH less. What are you, then? I am an 
Anarchist!” 

This view of the State pervades all bis writings, and he 
confirmed it in his Parliamentary course, On November 4, 
1848, he addressed a letter to the editor ef the  Moniteur,” 
ja which he explained his vote against the Constitution, 
Ho said that alter four months’ discuysion he found it im- 
possible to abstain from participating in the vote, but that 
he cousidered it necessary to give an account of his vote. 
He did not vote agninst the Constitution from an empty 
mania for opposition or revolutionary agitation, nor yet bee 
cause it contained matters which he much wished away, and 
did not contain other matters which he should like to have 
seen init. If such arguments could move the mind of a re- 
presentative, there would nover be a vote about a law. He 
had voted against the Constitution because it was a constitue 
tion. What constituted a constitution — he refers to a poli- 
tical constitution, since no other can come in question — was 
the partition of sovereignty, the separation of power into 
legislative and executive, In that consisted the principle 
aud substance of every constitution; beyond that there was 


Well, then, you are a Democrat? No! How? 


nu sieh thing as a constitution — only a sovereign authority 


issuing decrees, which were exreuted by its committees anil 


į Ministers. We are unaccustomed to such an organization of 
i sovereignty, and yet a republican goverument is nothing 
i else, Proudhon held that in a republic a constitution was 
| superfinous, and that the provisional state of things which 








this idolatry fos representatives seizes alse thoso persons 
who are the objects of the idolatry, Look at these men who 
majestiealiy have enemaped upon the Parliamentary Sinai, 


there is net one of them bat arrogates to himself a species of | 





dunisaies as aver che thoughts of tae people, Tf the 150 mean- | 
bers of the Legislative majority are so well leading us on, : 
tart is omy becuse they believe themselves to be more ine | 
faltinia, more legitimate, more king than Charles X. or Louis | 


Philippe. “Phe qonarchical principle is as quick, as eom- 
plete in os osembly emanating from the entrails of a people | 
ae in Sedate king: it wilh be regarded as infabible, 
mwd wg aa treated with as much majesty as the more or less 
authentic selon of a family privileged and sanctified ad hoe. 
Pra true divine right is urn ersal suffrage, according as we | 
it.” 








Proudhon regards the State as the external constitution oi | 


social power. By toje eyterual constitution of its power and 


sovereignty, the people dvs not govern itself, but soon either: 


an individual, er severa: porsons, are by the title of election 
or inheritance empowered to rule, Tho peaple is thus ve- 
garded as incompetent to gevora itsety, and we start with 
the hypothesis that society can only oxpress itself in the 
monarchical incarnation, the aristocratic usurpation, or the 
democratic mandate. 

Proudhon denies this conception of a collective being, the 


State, the Government, whether it adopts a royalist or a de- 


mocratic coloring, and demands the personage, the autonomy, 


the physical, intellectual, and moral individuality of the 
masses. He is of opinion that every State constitution has 


no other object shan to lead society to this condition of auto- 


nomy, and that absolute mouarchy as well-as representative 
democracy are but rungs of the political ladder on which so- 
cieties rise to & knowledge and possession of themselves. Th 
this anarchy he recognizes the highest degree of liberty and 
order mankind can achieve, and the true formula of the Re- 
public, se that between Republie and Gover ment, between 
Universal Suffragecand the State, there exists n contra- 5 
: diction, 

s This view he defends ina double wily, first by the historic a 

and negative methot, since he proves that every government; 
has become impossible, and that. by. its very principles a 
government tiust be counter-revolutionary. and. Teuctionary ;_ 


! iad been a power for the previous eight months, could be 
made definitive with somewhat more regularity and somes 
| what loss respect for monarchieal traditions. He was con- 
| vinced that the Coustitution, the first act of which consisted 





| in the establishment of a Presidency, with all its prerogatives, 
i ambitions, and fallacious hopes, was rather a danger to than 


| 
| a guarantee of liberty. What Proudhon in his. quality of re- 
i presenuttive carefully expressed in his letter, that he con- 
| sistently elaborated in his writings, not in blind opposition 
lto the uceessary restraints and fornas, but in full conscions- 
| ness of Hberiy. 
| This phase of Proudhon’s doctrine is for us who have 
hitherto lived too mueh in abstract ideas at first confusing 
and incomprehensible. Our State is practically only an ab- 
i stract formula, whieh can only exist as the unnatural and 
| unreal separation of soul and matter. It is only a spiritual- 
i istic lig, and contains just as much truth as the immaculate 
conception of Mary. At present the question is to pass from 
the abstract to the real, and that will be effected by the so- 
cial reform for which Proudhon paved the way. First of all, 
it will fix the relation of man to man, which hitherto has 
been done by politicians only so far as the most pressing 
necessity demanded. Up to the present the State has con- 
cerned itself nbout the individual only so far as to give him 
alms or to throw him into a prison, We now only exist for 
the State, and not the State for us. ‘Therefore it is impossible 
to draw a conclusion from State affairs to the condition of 
its component individual parts, either economieally or poli- 
tically. 

Statistics of a State can prove its prosperity by the clear- 
est figures; we can from these figures come to the conclusion 
that every branch of industry, trade, and agriculture is in 
the most flourishing condition, aud yet it may not be true. 
The total amount might not be reducible to separate amounts, 
and, despite the figures, two-thirds of the people in the State 
‘may be beggars, National economy has at present treated 
all these questions in the lump, it has reflected only the total 
amovut.< So is: it politienlly. A. State as a State can offer 
the highest-aniount of: political freedom, and yot no con- 
clugion as to individual freedom ean be drawn. T'he cx- 
ample of England will exactly prove this. That State is 
nothing but a: wiitieal formula. The demands of individual 
political freedom al there. complied with-as in ne other 
country, anit yet the ic ual is not really free. 











Mankind can andowill be governed no longer. Proudhon 
rooted up the State, that Moloch which consumes us all, 


together by blood, and vrides itse upon it, and is necessarily 
Dased upon the stupidity of the people. 
fhe good the State has done to mankind is not to be 
ascribed to it, but to the social thes existing in it, from that 
of family to that of science. Those individuals alone are 
great who have ent themselves loose from the State, who do 
not regard the aecidental geographical frontier of Cae State 
as a form of mankind, and who only consider the relation- 
ship of their own jndividuallty to Chat of their fellow. 
creatures to be bounded by the universe, aud who, driven by 
a divine egotism, are, like Schiller’s Marquis Posa, citizens 
cf an age whieh is still to come. 
To be continued. 


The Question of interest. 
PAlbert Parn in Financial Reformer.) 

It is an nnfortnnate cirenastance that so many people who 
write npon and diseuss the question of interest confine their 
arguments within a narrow circle, and continue to go round 
and round the same, We have some people (Socialists) who 
say that interest is wrong, and must be annihilated by forci- 
ble confiseation of property; another set, who morally pro- 
test against interest, and either voluntarily abjure it, or at 
any rato limit its amount (as some codperators do) to a cer- 
tain rate, arrived at quite arbitrarily; whilst still another 
set, objecting on economic grounds both to force aud to phi- 
hanthropy, defend it, 

heso hitter sags here is A possessing a spade, and B wante 
ing one; does not free and fair contract say that A is justi- 
fied in getting what he can out of B for the use of the spade? 
That is to say, although B may suffer no inconvenience from 
being deprive] of the spade, he is to receive so mueh from A 
out of the product of A’s labor, over and above the value of 
the wear and tear of the spade as it would be determined by 
free exchange of commodities. In the end, in short, he is to 
receive back the spade with so much usury, end can then: 
lend it out to some one else on similar torns, thus living in, 
idleness at other people’s expense. 

This looks like a defence of commercial interest, but it 
isn’t really; it is all nonsense. 

First of all, those who use the above argument (and Bastiat 
is one of them) leave out of sight the most important factor. 
enteriag inte our commercial relations of today, and neces- 
sarily entering more and more into them as the division of 
labor and consequent handing-on of products from one set of 
producers to anotber increases, namely, competition; there 
isn't only one man with one spade in the world, there are 
hosts of men engaged in making spades and desiring to get: 
rid of them when made, because they have no use for then 
themselves; and J contend that in this competitive age it ia 
just as much to the interest of one set of men to hand on the 
spatlos they have made as it is to another set to receive them: 
and use them for further production. 

lt is simple nonsense to suppose that it is to the interests 
of the producers at each stage of production to stop and say: 
“Oh! no, we will not pass these goods on to the next set of 
workers unless they pay us something over and above their 
value, beeause they are at our merey !” Tf they do this at 
all in our present commercial system, it seems to me that it 
ean only arise from a lack of proper competition in the means 
of recording debt and credit and in the cirewlation of such 
records in the industrial community, 

The agricultural implement-makers want to pass on their 
goods to the agricultural laborers: the latter want to pass on 
their produce to the cotton-spinners: these again want to 
pass on their products to bootimakers, cloth-weavors, engin- 
pers, etc., ete, and they are distressed and reduced to 
starvation when they can’t do so; there is then a glut of tha 
market, or a “depression of trade.” We must therefore ask 
what artificial obstructions or monopolies hinder the free 
cirentation of commodities; or, again, ifa tax calls interest 
is levied at each transfer, we must ask ourselves who are the 
taxers, and why do they tax? 

At any rato, in dealing with this question of interest it 
behooves us to take.competition into account, to observe 
that competition in lending necessarily reduces interest, 
whether it is just or not, and further to ask ourselves whether 
competition is likely to eliminate interést altogether, and it 
not, why not ? 

There is, however, #nother point we must not ignore, == 
namely, the confusion which exists in most men’s minds, and 
which constantly manifests itself in these discussions, ire. 

gard to the leneing of products on the one hand, and on the 
athe the lending of money or bankkig accommodation, 
which enabies products to be transferred from ‘one set of 
producers to another. 

When I pay £100 in gold into the bank, or when J py ina. 
check to that amount, or when Tsnbsi ye towards the 
coustruciion of a railway, Tam not te : : 
simply (in the case of the railway, for — enabling 
products to be künded on to the navvies and enghioers who 
constraet the railway, The interest, therefore, 
trin is not a payment for the un gr pro E 
Bastiat, please note), but a tax whieh I — for the uso 
of the cirenlating medium er banking credit that I van com- 
minds 
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And this seems to me to be the crue of the whole question. 
By this must the question of interest stand or fall. Are the 
means of harccig on products from one set of laborers to ar- 
other as sree as they might be? Ts there any obstruction, 
are there ary legal res’ rictions on the mediums of cireula- 
tion, or on banking eredit, whieh by interfering with the 
eireulation of products vive a power to a financial class to 
levy a duty or tax ou every transfer of products, and so pre- 
veut Juterest being competed down to the vani shing point, 
and at the same time cause those obstructions of trade and 


gluttings of the market which recur periodically, and which | 


one eminent economist attributed to spots on the sun ? 

Teeontend that chero are such restrictions, and that their 
removal is the most pressing necessity of the age. I claira 
that the great question of the day is not the organization of 
labor, but the organization >f eredit on free competitive 
Hnes. 


but what restrictions to ercdit and cireulation are there to | 


remove? In the first place, the presence in the market of 


legally privileged State money must necessarily interfere 
fa) a 4 


with the free cirenlation ef workmen’s eredit notes, and m 
the second lace a whole mass of restrictions have been 
placed upon banking, 
cial sweating system, and to keep the producers from freely 
cooperating and emancipating themselves from wage-slavery. 
Free coöperation among the working elasses cunnet satis- 
factorily establish itself until a free banking system exists. 
Interest then, [ believe, can be eliminated by freedom of 
money-issuiny and banking, and until we obtain such free- 
dom it is no use wasting energy over disctissing the morality 
or immorality of interest on Bastiat-Ruskinian lines. Inter- 


est, I believe, is robbery, and “capital” is a mere legal fic- ; 


tion; which will vanish when the financial power is destroyed 
by freedom of credit. 

One more word before leaving this subject. It is very ne- 
vessary to carefully distinguish, in dealing with usury, be- 
tween one form of property and another, between landed 
property, whieh is a creation of the law, because laud is not 
created by human labor, and property in the preducts of 
labor. I don’t think, although some will differ from me on 


this point, that free competition in credit can get rid of the 
form of usury known as land rent, for land, not being a pro- 
dact of labor, is practically limited in quantity, aud there 
cannot be therefore free competition in the lending of land. 
I myself believe in free land, that is to say, free access to the 
bounties of nature, and regard laud rent as simply a form of 
legal robbery imposed by the State. 


Political Organization versus Mutualism. 
: IW. N. B. in New York Sun} 

“It is difficult to talk lucidly on the questions that have 
been projected into the field of current discussion by the 
various phases of Socialism. It is ditticuit vet only on account 
of the incohereney of the Socialists tieruseives, but of many 
of the supposed experts in politieal and »ocial science. Tak- 


ing up a journal, for example, which is classed as an eco- ! 


nomic journal, and is widely known, I read an article on 
what was conceived by its writer to be the growing popular 
tendency toward paternalism in governinent. He first men- 


tioned the broadly manifested disposition to form operative | 


corporations, truly conceiving them to be good illustrations 
of the tendency among men to work in combination. But in 
the same breath, or without stopping to bite his zaill and re- 
flect, he called attenticu to the number of municipalities that 


popular demand for government ownership oF the railways, 
telegraphs, and other industrial, commercie', and financial 
agencies. He seemed to confound State, municipal, and eco- 
nomic corporations in one inextricable jumble. 

The cause of this confusion of ideas, which is widespread 
and not a peculiar aftiction of the writer in question, is the 


cial organization. They do not seem to have discovered that 
there are two distinct and widely separated forms of organ- 
ization, the one political and representing what we call 
government, and the other economie and having for its chief 
purpose the creation of wealth and its distribution through 
individual hands. I say.that they have not made this dis- 
covery. But this seems hardly possible. It would be better 
to-say, perhaps, that if they have made the discovery, they 
have made it-so vaguely, and with such a dim perception of 
its meaning, that the truth fails to make any impression on 
their juegment, They are still far from discovering that 
these two social forces, when it is attempted to drive them 
both over the same ground, are as irreconcilably antagonistic 
as two bodies that try to occupy the same space. The pro- 
nounced State Socialists, of whom Bellamy in this country is 
“the head, are especially involved in fog. They seem to think 
‘that all the purposes of economic organization can be sub- 


served by putting a period to the creation of wealth, the only 


work really for which any kind of social organization is 
“maintained. They would have an industrial society, in- 
spired by no motive but the desire for subsistence, controlled 
‘and driven by the heads of political departments. -Many 
<o men are advocating paternal and strong government mer- 
Sures without any perception of the fact that they are seeking 
‘to destroy the very object.for which government: exists. 
_ They talk of universal coöperation, yet fail to see that their 


the result being to bolster up a finan- | 
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proposed system of cooperation conld go uo further than a 
restoration ot the conditions that once made it legally possi- 
ble to pronounce the banding together of two or three work- 
men a conspiracy against the publie interest. 


to each other, these two forms of org:inization exist, and, as 
they frequently collide aud work at cvoss purposes, the one 
in favor of an abridgment of individual liberty and the 
other in favor of its extension, it is time cor men to make 
their election and decide upon the system most worthy of 
their allegiance, Let us divest ourselves of all superstition, 
whether it be the prodact of hereditary instinets or training. 


and turbuient tendencies of its earlier growth. 
organization, on the other hand, is the product of a developed 
civilization. To continue the metaphor, it may be called the 
fruit of a union between civilization and liberty. 
origin in the discovery that individuals have higher aims to 
pursue than anything that can be reached through service to 
the Crown, and that the well-being of society can be best 
promoted, not by a form of organizatien that subjects the in- 
dividual to the mass, but by a form that enables every man 


to control his own fortunes and to hold in his own hands the | 


fruits of his personal exertions. .... 

I said that it was iime for men to make their election and 

choose the system of organization under which they prefer 
to serve. I might be told by the advorates of State Socialism 
that the people are making their election and going largely 
in favor of political organization. As an illustration, I 
taught be pointed to the new party supposed to be crystalliz- 
ing within and around the Farmers’ Alliance movement, and 
whieh i is determined that the economic banking system shall 
be destroyed aad a political banking system substituted in 
its place, for this is the real meaning of the Sub-Treasury 
scheme. I might be told, too, that the political control of 
the telegraph and the railways is now advocated not alone 
by the professed cranks and beggars on horseback, who are 
determined to ride to their destination, but by men high in 
the Government, among whom must be classed, with a quali- 
fication, the President of the United States. Still further, I 
may be reminded of the number of Common Councilmen who 
have determined to vecome the fathers of their cities in fact 
as well as in fiction, and to provide all kinds of necessaries 
for their constituents. I might be pointed to all these mani- 
festations as a sigu that the people are chuosing their king, 
and choosing one that, to the consistent Democrat, must 
forever look like a dynastie foreigner and usurper. 

To say truth, I should be forced to admit the pertinency of 
these instances. Bat I shali fall back upon the original pro- 
position. There is a battle in progress between antagonistic 
furces, and the way out of our complications will be found in 
giving to the common understanding a clearer comprehension 
of the nature cf che contest and the mischievons inutility of 
the means that are proposed for placing soviety on firmer 
ground. Men fail to see their way because their eyes are 
not opened to their environment. While few have risen to 
a full perception of the force, efticienvy, and real meaning of 
economic organization, still fewer have learned to realize 
how completely it is capable of supplying the need heretofore 
met by political organization. Whatever may have been 
necessary during the cycles of a lower civilization, it is true 
now that society may go forward with perfect safety in re- 


i stricting political authority and in trusting even its pro- 
are engaging in produc'ive enterprises, and to the snpposed | 


tection and :lefence to a less irresponsible force. The day is 
not necessarily sistant when political organization may be 
abandoned aliogether, its duties having been assumed by 
economic agencies. There are few of the departmonts of 
government, and especially of so-called municipal govern- 
ment, that might not be made self-sustaining and peaceful 


: fountains for the increase of social wealth instead of a bone 


dnability of men to comprebend certain first principles in so- of turbulent contention. 


tt may be held that this is looking too far into the future. 
It may or it may not be a long forecast, but it is necessary to 
look into the future when we wish to decide upon the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of any proposed measure. A scheme 
like the Sub-Treasury scheme can seem only like a crazy 
conception when it is made evident that by economic associa- 
tion men will eventually learn to do everything for them- 
selves which it is now proposed to do by political machinery. 
It will seem doubly crazy, too, when we reflect that the 
atmosphere of every country ruled politically, which means 
every country on the globe at this time, bears a surcharved 
thunder cloud, ready at intervals to spread abroad desola- 
tion and death. 

On every just consideration that can be conceived, economic 
organization should be exalted and political organization 
abased. Yet even when men get a scintillation of the truth 
they do not seem to know how to make the spark luminous. 
When they wish to reform politics they appeal at once to po- 
litical agencies, on the theory, I suppose, that it takes the 
hair of the dog to cure the bite. We saw this illustrated in 
the recent municipal canvass in New York City and the re- 
medy seems to have been distributed throughout the country. 
It is taken eagerly by the members of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


: They denounce the politicians, and then directly propose to 


ride the political horse themselves, even though they can do 
no more than hold on by the crupper. They think that the 


| have 
But, however they may i> misconceived in their relations | 


; proper custodians. 
Politival organization, however modified hy the advance of | 
enlightenment, is the offspring of the lowest civilization, and | 
it is never completely free from the despotic, intermed ling, ; 
Economie | 


It had its | 











poor animal has not been well enough ridden. But sensible 
men will prefer au experienced to an inexperienced rider, 
Our farmer friends will have to learn, as our city iriends 
already learned to their cost, that the best way to re- 
form the politician is to cease magnifying his office. In 
accordance with the good old Democratic theory, they must 
try to restriet his authority to the lowest possible limit. His 
importance is declining; and Democratic politicians, when 
not drawn from their accepted constitutional zroand by 


cranks, are glad to admit this truth, and to surrender every- 


thing but their supervisory duties into the hands of the 
In this policy they see all that promises 
tu be peaceful, hopeful, and progressive in the relations of 
men. 


Architecture Under Nationalism.” 


Originally published in serial shape, by the “ American 
Archivect,” this work is now republished as above, as a 
pamphlet. 

In it the anthor recites the degradation of art at the pre- 
sent time, and describes the characteristics of architecture, 
and of fine art in yoneral, at the periods of highest develop- 
ment in the past; asserting that such another period, but 
excelling all that has gone before, would occur under the 
Nationalistic system. 

Such a method of unsupported prophecy makes it neces- 
sary to regara this book as a rhapsody rather than as an 
economic treatise. It has apparently never occurred to the 
author to ask himself whether these delightful results could 
reallly follow the system which he seems to have in mind: 
it is doubtful whether he has thought of the pessibility of the 
governmental method being even questioned. 

in fact, in the very first words of his book, — in “his defini- 
tion of Nationalism, — he ignores methods altogether, and 
defines it, not as a means of reaching an end, but as the end 
to be reached. ‘ Nationalism may be defined as the substitu- 
tion of universal coöperation and education for industrial and: 
social warfare.”’ 

That the results anticipated would not result {rom govern- 
mental action ought to be clear to Mr. Putnam, more than to. 
most people; for he himself is a sufferer by governmental 
repression, and the profession to which he belongs suffers in 
turn by losing the advantages which Mr. Putnam offers to: 
them, but which government forbids them to accept, : 

To explain: Mr. Putnam has invented a very clever sewer-, 
gas trap, which is free from the objectionable points of the 
usual trap. 

Some years ago there was a wati from ‘“‘sanitarians.” The 
system of plumbing then in vogue was questioned; its de- 
fects were pointed vut clearly and intelligently, and better 
methods were devised. People read the sanitarians’ books, 
saw that they were reasonable, and forthwith began to have. 
their plumbing overhauled. Then steps in government, 
through its Boards of Health in the various cities, and lays 
down a series o° stringent rules, in conformity with the best 
knowledge of the time, according to which all plunbing 
must be done. Since then Mr.: Putnam has inventcd his 
trap, which is widcly used wherever boards of health are. 
unknown, while in the larger cities architects cannot use it 
because the influence of powerin] “ master-plumbers’ ” asso- 
ciations is sufficient to cause the existing, and vastly more 
expensive, method to be retained, just as for many years the 
influence of the “ bluestone men” made it illegal to use any- 
thing but bluestone for coping in New York City. 

Why should Mr, Putnam suppose that government boards 
of the future would antagonize a strong voting interest for 
the sake of recommending the | “best” appliances any more 
than it does now ? 

Let Mr. Putnam look a little further, and he will find that 
none of the future happiness which he depicts, and which we 
desire as earnestly as he, can possibly come:from the pater- 
nalism that seems to him so much a matter of course. P 

We -might go further and point out that the periods of. 
highest development of architecture, to which Mr, Putnam 
alludes, -— the Greek period and the twelfth-to-fourteenth- 
century Gothic period, — were periods not so much of 
“ national” development as of the declaration and defence 
of liberty. 

Liberty is the life of art, as of al: other things; paternal-: 
ism and slavery are its destruction. 

As another scrap of evidence of the tendencies of thought, 
however, Mr. Putnam’s book is most interesting. The evils 
of the present he feels and deplores; the possibility of better 
things he sincerely welcomes. He may be- taken as a fair 


type of Nationalist: indignant against present wrong, ardent: 


for future right; ignorant of economic causes, knowing only. 
rough and ready ‘‘State cobbling’?; yet, when many are 
filled with the strong desire for better things, the first step. 
is taken. Between desire and action reflection must take 
place, in thinking animals: The period of desite seems to 
have come in the hearts of many; when the retlection comes, 
if there be time-for reflection, then will. be the sudden: 
growth of Anarchism, Which we now see in Nationalism. 
JORN BEVERLEY ROBINSON 
67 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 24, 1800, : 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sia- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.” — PROUDHON, 


Gar” The appearance in the editorial column of erticles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
he editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them ve ing governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Edward Atkinson’s Evolution. 

The great central principle of Anarchistic economics 
— namely, the dethronement of gold and silver from 
their position of command over all other wealth by 
the destruction of their monopoly currency privilege -— 
is rapidly forging to the front. The Farmers’ Alliance 
sub-treasury scheme, unscientific and clumsy as it is, 
is a glance in this direction. The importance of Sena- 
tor Stanford’s land bill, more scientific and workable, 
but incomplete, and vicious because governmental, has 
already been emphasized in these columns. But most 
notable of all is the recent revolution in the financial 
attitude of Edward Atkinson, the most orthodox and 
cock-sure of American economists, who now swells 
with his voice the growing demand for a direct repre- 
sentation of all wealth in the currency. 

In a series of articles in Bradstreet’s and in an ad- 


dress before the Bostou Boot and Shoe Club, this old- | 
time foe of all paper money not based on specie, this ; 


man who fifteen or twenty years ago stood up in the 
town hall of Brookline in a set debate with Col. Win. 
B. Greene to combat the central principle of Mutual 
Banking, this boor who has never lost an opportunity 
of insulting Anarchism and Anarchists, now comes 
forward to save the country with an elaborate financial 
scheme which he offers as original with himself, but 
which has really been Anarchistic thunder these many 
years, was first put forward in essence by Proudhon, 
the father of Anarchism, and was championed by At- 
kinson’s old antagonist, Col. Wm. B. Greene, to the 
eud of his life. Of course, all the papers are talking 
about it, and, on the principle that “everything goes” 
that comes from the great Atkinson, most of them 
give it a warm welcome, though precious few of them 
understand what it means. Those which probably do 
understand, like the New York “Evening Post,” con- 
tent themselves for the present with a mild protest, 
reserving their heavier fire to be used in case the plan 
should seem likely to gain acceptance. 

The proposal is briefly this: that the national 
banks of the country shall be divided into several dis- 
tricts, each district having a certain city as a 
banking centre; that any bank may deposit with the 
clearing-house securities satisfactory to the clearing- 
house committee, and receive from the clearing-house 
certificates in the form of: bank-notes.of small denomi- 
nations, to the extent of seventy-five per cent. of the 
value of the securities ; that these notes shall bear the 


-bank’s promise to pay on the back, and shall be re- | 


-deemable on demand. at the bank in legal-tender 
< money, and, in case of failure on the bank’s part to so 


redeem them, they shall be redeemable at the clearing- | 


Shouse; and that this new circulating medium shall be 
exempt from the ten per cent. tax imposed upon State 

~ bank circulation. 
Of course a scheme like this would not work the 
— econoinie revolition which: Anarchism expects from 


free banking. 
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It does not destroy the monopoly of 
the right to bank; it retains the control of the cur- 
rency in the hands of a cabal; it undertakes the re- 
demption of the currency in legal-tender money, 
regardless of the fact that, if any large proportion of 
the country’s wealth should become directly repre- 
sented in the currency, there would not be sufficient 
legal-ternder money to redeem it; it is dangerous in its 
feature of centralizing responsibility instead of local- 
izing it; and it is defective in less important respects. 
I call attention tu it and welcome it because here for 
the first time Proudhon’s doctrine of the republicaniza- 
tion of specie is soberly championed by a recognized 
economist, This fact alone makes it an important 
sign of the times, 

I am surprised that its importance has not been 
fully appreciated by the Galveston “News,” which 
journal alone among the great dailies of the country 
is an exponent of rational finance. Its editor, in notic- 
ing Atkinson's scheme, instead of pointing out its in- 
troduction of a revolutionary principle, remarks that 
“the one infallible way to reach the ideal of a sound 
system of organized credit is to reach the ideal of a 
population correspondingly sound in character and in- 
tellect.” This philistine utterance I hardly expected 
from such a quarter. Tt is undoubtedly true that a 
considerable degree of character and intellect is neces- 
sary to the successful organization of credit. But 
this truta is now a truism. There is another truth, 
not a truism, for the inculcation of which there is 
pressing need, — that credit, ouce organized, will do 
as much to develop character and intellect as the de- 
velopment of character and intellect ever did to organ- 
ize credit. It was this truth, and the important 
bearing that the monetization of all wealth would 
have upon it, that I expected to see emphasized by the 
Galveston “ News” in its comments upon Atkinson’s 
proposal. I hoped, and still hope, to hear it rejoice 
with Liberty that the man whose solutions of the 
labor proble:x have consisted mainly of nine-dollar 
suits and ten-cent meals and patent ovens has at last 


broached a measure that, instead of being beneath 
contempt, is worthy of profound consideration. 


T. 


The Right to Buy and Sell Liquor. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that sub- 
sisting between my views and the views of the New 
York “ Voice,” the organ of prohibition. Not alone in 
our principles and methods do we differ, but also in 
our logic; not alone in our conclusions, but also in 
our interpretation of experience and rules of evidence. 
Hence no controversy between us can ever be fruitful 
or instructive. I admire the sincerity and frankness 
of the “Voice,” but I take the liberiy to declare that I 
find it impossible to regard with anything like respect 
its logic and its philosophy. It does not understand 
the truths which I consider fundamental and vital, and 
never will. J shall not therefore make any great 
effort to convince the “ Voice” of the error of its ways, 
but will content myself with so answering its criticism 
upon the attack I recently made upon the Federal 
Supreme Court for a liquor decision as to place the 
“Voice” in a position to grasp the grounds of those 
who demand liberty. 

By way of justifying the prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors by retail, the “ Voice” alleges that 
the man who runs a saioon “deprives other men of 
clear heads, families of means of support, children of 
equal opportunities with other children” Did the 
saloon keepers really do this, they would be criminals 
deserving of severe punishment. But what men do 
they deprive of clear heads? All men who happen to 
be their neighbors? No. All men who visit them ? 
No. Some men? “Yes,” will be the reply of the 
“Voice.” But how? By giving them that which 
they ask and desire. Is it a crime to supply a man 
with a commodity he wants? Granted that some men 
drink more than is good for them; but some men eat 
more than is good for them, and some men work more 
than is good for them. The reason urged for making 
liquor-selling a crime applies to the selling of eatables 
and the giving of work to those who apply for it. It 
is no crime to sell razors and knives; yet some men 
kill themselves with these weapons. I hope not to fail 





very low in the editors esteem by confessing that I ain 
rather fond of a glass of beer, a cocktail, and a glass 
of claret. My friends, the saloon keepers, have not 
deprived me of a clear head yet, and I do not think 
they ever will. Will the editor of the “Voice” claim 
that I have no right to ask for a drink, or that the 
saloon keepers have no right to sell me one? Not 
unless he is very illogical. But if Z have a right to ask 
for a drink, any and every man has such a right. It 
is no business of the saloon keeper’s to inquire into 
the antecedents of his customers and find out the 
“tonnage ” of each of them. 

The position of the “Voice” would be logical and 
tenable if saloon keepers were in the habit of dragging 
in people by main force and compelling them to drink 
intoxicating liquors and pay for the drinks thus forced. 
down their throats. Then could it be said that mea 
were deprived of clear heads, ete, by the saloon 
keepers. As long as no force iz used, and the saloon 
keepers can be convicted of nothing more serious than 
giving men that which they ask, it cannot be logically 
said that the saloon keepers deprive anybody of any- 
thing. The “Voice” cannot distinguish between 
philosophical necessity and arbitrary control or forcible 
interference. The remedy for human weakness, vice, 
and disease is not to be found in the denial of rights 
and the suppression of legitimate activities. 


V. V. 


Peculiar “ Scientific” Methods. 

Whether from ignorance or disingenuousness, the 
State Socialists religiously refrain from attacking the 
position of logical and consistent champions of liberty. 
They find it easy to create dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, and they have manifestly come to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary for them to pretend that 
the only alternative to the prevailing order is complete 
State Socialism. The fact that there are schools 
which, while rejecting State Socialism, hesitate not to 
denounce the existing system, and labor for the 
achievement of a better arrangement, is not one that 
they can conveniently recognize. They frantically 
call upon the people to embrace their proposals, warn- 
ing them that in these alone is salvation to be found. 
The present system they call the embodiment of the 
principle of individnal liberty and unrestricted com- 
petition, utterly disregarding the protest of those who 
think otherwise. Even the most philosophical and 
dignified State Socialists are guilty of acting upon this 
policy, which is so inconsistent with self-respect and 
the scientific »pirit. 

Recently E. Belfort Bax, the ablest Marxian Social- 
ist in England, delivered an address on “Socialism 
versus Liberalism” before the National Liberal Club 
of London. After describing the feudal principles. 
and institutions and their steady decay under the fire 
of the revolutionary buurgeoisie, Mr. Bax says: 

Finally, in this nineteenth century, the right of every in- 
dividual to autonomy has been conceded. But now, when 
the victory is won, — a victory necessary in the interest of 
progress, and without which Socialism would have been im- 
possible, — it is seen that individual autonomy, — that is, 
individual liberty as conditioned by private property, — is a 
failure, inasmuch as the institution of private capital is in- 
compatible with liberty in any other than a formal sense. . . : 

Mediwvalism is broken down all round; the surviving 
relics of the social and political organization of the elder 
world are either gone or fast going; the individual is emerg- 
ing free and equal before the law. . .... It is not the legal 
position into which a man is born that weighs him down; it 


is the contract he is compelled to make out of his own free 


choice. Progress, therefore, on the old lines of individual 
freedom before the law has plainly reached; or is fast reach- 
ing, an impasse beyond which it is impossible, and would be 
useless if it were possible, to zo any further. Liberal indi? — 
vidualism is therefore played out. . Progress towards free- 
dom, in short, has turned a corner. Its old position has 
landed it in a contradiction, inasmuch as the attainment of. 
the maximum of formal liberty has produced a maxi mun of 
real slavery. Free contract under a system of unrestricted 
individual property-holding has strangled liberty. °°. The 
middle classes, as the embodiment of the principle: of imdi- 
vidual autonomy, are now themselves confronted with the 
proletariat, as the embodiment of liberty, social and ingi- 
vidual. The freedom of the individual in and through the 
solidarity of the community becomes now the watehword of 
progress, 


What have we here, deliber ate, studied unfairness, 
or primitive simplicity ?» In vain will the reader look 
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for a aigle reference to that stroag and growing ele- 
ment of radical individualists, to those who emphatic- 
aliy deny that anything even remotely resembling 
individual autonomy has yet been conceded, that the 
victory of the individualist principles has been won, 
that free contract exists or has existed. In vain will 
the reader wait for a single remark in criticism of 
those who claim that the evils of our social system are 
the result of violations of the principle of equal liberty, 
and that the remedy for the economic maladjustments 
Hes in a turther extension of free contract and further 
restriction of political authority. In vain will the 
reader wait for Mr. Bax to turn his attention to the 
real individualists and Anarchists and show them that 
“it would be useless” to adopt their sclutions. In 
vain, in vain. “It is impossible to go any further,” 
coully declares Mr. Bax, and “it would be useless if it 
were possible.” But, O, Scientific Socialist, where is 
your proof of the uselessness ? And how can you say 
that it is “impossible” to go any further when men as 
intelligent and equipped as you are insist upon the 
possibility and urgency of going further, very much 
further? Does your “science” teach you to deny 
what nobody atlirms, affirm what nobody denies, attack 
what nobody defends, and assume as a palpable fact 
that which everybody questions? Or, if not this, does 
your “science” teach you to ignore the strongest ob- 
jections to your beliefs and the most logical and 
thoughtful opponents of your doctrines? Is it a 
“scientific” course to imitate the ostrich and hide the 
head in the sand? The conspiracy of silence will not 
prevent the growth, spread, and victory of sound views 
on economics, poiitics, and ethies. It is absurd for the 
State Socialists to feign complete unconsciousness of 
the existence of those who have done and are doing so 
much to weaken their ranks, discredit their claims, and 
diminish their influence. However, if they can stand 
it, we certainly can. vY 


Huxley on Social Reform. 

Professor Huxley does not join the theologians and 
mischievous philanthropists in singing the praises of 
the General of the Salvation Army for his scheme of 
redeeming “the submerged tenth” inhabiting darkest 
England. He thinks that, at best, the scheme will 
result in doing very little good at the expense of in- 
calculable harm, He objects to the “corybantic 
Christianity” of which the Salvation Army is the mili- 
tant missionary, asserting that the testimony of histcry 
no less than the cool observztion of all intelligent con- 
temporaries is wholly adverse to the assumption that 
the excitement of the religious emotions by the pecu- 
liar processes resorted to by the Salvationists is a me- 
thod calculated to amend the conduct of men in a 
permanent or beneficent way. 

This is as it should be. Moreover, it was to be ex- 
pected that Professor Huxley would perceive the futil- 
ity of such a scheme of reforming the world, even if 
the religious element were entirely absent from it. 
But Professor Huxley indulges in certain general 
statements and reflections which are as surprising as 
they are puzzling to those who are conversant with his 
deliverances on social topics and who have regarded 
him as at least a logical and consistent thinker. Many 
have believed that Professor Huxley could be easily 
convicted of error and even absurdity in his cavalier 
treatment of ethical and political problems; but no- 
body has accused him of vacillation and bad logic. 
Yet his attack on General Booth affords evidence of 
both these charges. © Mr. Robert Buchanan deals so 
‘well with one of these points, and. scores Professor 
Huxley .so unmercifully, that I may content myself 

with reproducing his vigorous home-thrusts. 
“Few social evils,” wrote Professor Huxley in his 
article, “are of greater magnitude than uninstructed 
and unchastened religious fanaticism; no personal 
“abit, more surely degrades the conscience and the in- 
“tellect than blind. and ‘unhesitating obedience to 
unlimited authority, - Undoubtedly harlotry and. in- 
temperance are sore evils, and starvation is hard to 
- bear or even to know of; but the prostitution. of the 

mind, the suddening of the conscience, the dwarfing of 
< manhood, are worsé calamities. Itisa greater evil to 
= have the ititellect of a nation pat down y organized 
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fanaticism, to see its political and industrial affairs at 
the mercy of a despot whose chief thought is to make 
that fanaticism prevail, to watch the degradation of 
men, who should feel themselves individually respon- 
sible for their own and their country’s fates, to mere 
brute instruments ready to the hand of a master for 
any use to which he may put them.” 

Mr. Buchanan’s animadversions upon this and sun- 
dry other passages of similar import are as follows : 





It is so sweet to find one’s self a prophet; and did T not 
prophesy some little time ago in a contemporary that Pro- 
fessor Huxley would soon be converted, “like another 
Saul?” The archsociologist, the denier of the natural free- 
dom and equality of men, the upholder of “statute of limita- 
tions in matters of wrongdoing,” the denouncer of ireedom 
as laissez faire, the preacher of providence made easy and 
special governmental supervision in all departments, now 
wheels round in the very face of Mr. Spencer and cries, “I 
said so; organization is dangerous; the safeguard of society 
lies in the freedom of the individual!” .. .. Why, only a 
little while ago the militant Professor was stumping the ma- 
gazines and advocating the possibility of advancing evolution 
by force from without and from above; was“ persecuting” 
the faithiul who clamored to be saved or damned in their 
own fashion; and here he is already, strack down by a light 
from heaven (or some other dwelling-place of the aristo- 
eracy), proclaiming that he, too, is of the faithful, of the 
poor perseented remnant which “believes.” 

Either Professor Huxley was always rational, or he was, 
all along the line, inconsistent. I he was rational, he failed 
to express his ideas iogically, and if he was inconsistent, like 
most persecutors, he needed, besides logic, fuller light and 
edit cation. With what fervor did he argue (in his favorite 
metaphorical manner) against the fatuity which would place 
the guidance of a ship in the hands of the crew instead of 
those of the captain; against the “ reasoned savagery” of 
those who would, it seemed to him, uphold the natural 
“rights” of even the man-eating tiger. Then we wanted 
leadership, organization, espionage even, and scientific po- 
lice; now all these things are perilous, and General Booth, 
with hig tom-toms and military orders, is threatening the 
lives of “individual” men. Yesterday Professor Huxley 
was championing that over-legislation which would mean the 
slavery of all mankind; today he is protesting against the 
strong men and questioning the would-be legislators. A 
little while ago he was Mr. Herbert Spencer’s deadliest oppo- 
nent, just a pirouette, «nd here he is at Mr. Spencer’s feet. 
Truly a miraculous conversion. All our fears were vain. 
The protector of the loaves and fishes, the peripatetic 
providence incarnate, will harm us no more. Only a few 
steps further, and the Saul of the status quo will be the 
St. Paul of Individualism. 

Frankly, however, I distrust both this Saul and the other 
of the New Testament as persons possessing neither great 
logic nor trustworthy insight into human nature. The con- 
verted persecutor is sure to lapse backwards during the very 
process of edification. ... Am I wrong in suggesting that 
now, as always, the pragmatic temperament and the anti- 
theological bias have far more to do with Professor Huxley’s 
attitude than any real conversion to the individualism he has 
hated so cordially and so long? I may be wronging a saint 
in posse, but I cannot help believing that Professor Huxley 
would be far less shocked by the Salvation Army if it used 
the shibboleth of science in lieu of that of Christianity; if it 
were beating its tom-tc ns in the name of David Hume in- 
stead of that of Jesusof Nazareth. Your scientist will endure 
a good deal of noise, a great deal of fussy organization, when 
the object is secular and not religious. 


Pertinent as these strictures are, there is to be found 
more serious fault with Professor Huxley for a pro- 
position, made with great assurance, which is vitiated 
by a logieal fallacy and which, from its essential in- 
correctness, is likely to prove a source of evil under 


| the manipulation of uncritical admirers of the scien- 


tific leader. Read the following: 


There are one or two points upon which I imagine all 
thinking men have arrived at the same convictions as those 
from which Mr. Booth starts. It is certain that there is an 
immense amount of remediable misery among us; that, in 
addition to the poverty, disease, and degradation which are 
the consequences of causes beyond human control, there is a 
vast, provably very much larger, quantity of misery which 
is the result of individual ignorance or misconduct and of 
faulty social arrangements. Further, I think it is not te be 
doubted that, unless this remediable misery is effectually 
dealt with, the hordes of vice and pauperism will destroy 
modern civilization as effectually as uncivilized tribes of an- 
other kind destroyed the great social organization which 
preceded ours. Moreover, I think all will agree that no re- 
forms and improvements will go to the root of the evil unless 
they attack it in its ultimate source, — namely, the motives 
of the individual man. Honest, industrious, and self- 
restraining men will make a very bad social organization 
prosper; while vicious, idle, and reckless citizens will bring 
‘to ruin the best that ever was, or ever will be, invented. 





Does not Professor Huxley —— us to ——— 
him as opposing and discountenancing auy and every 
scheme of reform that does not go to the root of the 
matter, — that does not involve the reform of the in- 
dividual man? Clearly, he does; and he moreover 
tells us that he thinks all will agree with bim. By 
inpheation we are assured that the remediable misery 
in society is the result of individual ignorance and 
perversity. But the professor started out by stating 
that the vast quantity of remediable misery among us 
is the result of individual iguvrance or misconduct 
and of faulty social arrangements, There are then at 
least some reforms which, though not aimed at the 
motives of the individual man, nevertheless 50 to the 
root of evil; then the people who do not sor the time 
being concern themselves with the “individual man,” 
but who endeavor to reform the social arrangements, 
are not guilty of curing symptoms and of wasting their 
energies on changing the direction of the results. Not 
only therefore is it not true that “all will agree” with 
Professor Huxley that the motives of the individual 
inan mast be attacked in every case of attempted im- 
provement, but it is not true that the professor agrees 
with himself in thinking so. [le knows that there are 
“faulty social arrangements” which need to be re- 
formed. What he apparently does not know is that 
these social arrangements must be attended to first, 
that during their existence no attempt to reform the 
individual man can be successful, and that when they 
are reformed, the reform of the individual man will be 
an easier task than he imagines. Another thing 
Professor Huxley does not suspect is that he is no au- 
thorify on matters political and ethical, and that, in 
essaying to deal with them, even his logic fails him. 
But others are fully aware of these things, and they 
will watch Professor Huxley’s excursions into politics 
and duly report his indiscretions and transgressions. 

v. v. 


The Reward of Authors. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

In my judgment the discussion on copyright in your paper, 
as well as in the ‘Twentieth Century,” has drifted into 
fields in which the bearing on a rational foundation is totally 
lust. The only basis on which the question must stand or 
fall is that of social expediency, that of justice. Is it expe- 
dient, is the happiness of socicty furthered, if a right of 
ownership to his literary productions is extended to the au- 
thor, in the sense in whicl: it is expedient to extend to the 
hatter an exclusive right to the possession of his hats or 
whatever he can get for them in free exchange? To this 
question only one auswer appears possible, and this is an 
affirmative answer. (1) 

Were it considered proper for any publisher to copy any 
new work without the author’s consent, the authorized pub- 
lisher should be obliged to compete with the copying pub- 
lisher, and could therefore in no way afford to remunerate 
the author for his labor. And, authors having no earthly 
chance of being financially remunerated by any other means, 
they would simply not write, and we should be without a 
literature. (2) It cannot avail to say that some would write 
notwithstanding, feeling fully remunerated by onc sentiment 
or another. It might as well be said that the hatter, even 
if the hats he produces are confiscated for the general good, 
will work for the fame of making superior hats, or the shoe- 
maker, for the honor of producing the best-fitting shoes, or 
that all workmen will emulate their superiors in the endea- 
vor to excel them. (3) This argument would consistently 
lead us to rank communism, for it eannot be denied that in 
a communistic state all kinds of commodities would be 
made; but is this a sound reason for advocating commun- 
ism? (3) I think not. If we want good hats, we must give 
a substantial inducement to those who make them. Why 
should we not offer the same to the authors if we feel grati- 
fied by reading their works? 

Now, then, if expediency dictates to the truly intelligent 
to abstain from copying literary works without the consent 
of the author, — and without a unanimous abstinence of this 
kind we should be without their works, — then the right of 
ownership in literary works is just, and in an ideal society, 
such as the Anarchists picture, a unanimous sanction of ex- 
clusive use of literary productions must prevail. (5) 

Before conciuding, please permit me a few remarks, If 
public abandonment to the author of the right to publish his 
producticns is necessary to augment the happiness of a peo- 
ple, by giving them a literature, then the infringement of 
such exelusive right is a breach of equal freedom in the 
sense in whieh equal freedom is violated by a failure of ab- 
staining from appropriating the produce of the hatter, since 
the law of equal freedom is deduced fram the premise of the 
attainment of a maximum of happiness. (6) And if anyone 
takes liberties that violate the equal liberty of others, Would 
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you advocate to apply some measure that would tend to 
Mivit this liberty ? (7) Tf net, then what is your conception 
of freedom, and what of freedam as qualified by Spencer's 
proviso? Heao BILGRAM. 

PRILADELPIH A JANUARY 3, IRH, 

It gave me considerable satisfaction to try to answer 
Mr. Yarres's argument for copyright, because Mr. 
Yarros and [ start from a principle which we hold in 
common, and, if one can show that the other deviates 
from it, then a point is gained. Tt gives me much less 
satisfaction to answer Mr, Bilgram, because I have to 
follow him through a series of considerations based 
upon a standpoint which [must begin by repudiating, 
so that the result in any case cannot be particularly 
helpful. 

(1) Nevertheless, impossible as it may appear, T an- 
swer this question in the negative. I admit social ex- 
pediency as a test of social solutions. Bui whai is 
social expedieney? To me the highest social expe- 


dieney consists in adherence to general rational prin- 
ciples of social conduct, These principles are matters 
of discovery. The principle of property is already 
discovered, — namely the exclusive control by each 
individual of the results of his exploitation of nature, 
bo far as he may have it without impairing the equal 
right and opportunity of every other individual to 
similarly exploit nature. [I maintain thai the hatter 
may be secured, forcibly if necessary, in the exclusive 
right to possess or sell his hats, without impairing the | 
equal right of any other persoa. I maintain that the | 
author’ cannot be forcibly secured in the exclusive 
right to possess or sell an arrangement of words whieh 
he has made public, without impairing the equal right 
of every other person. [argued this question at 
length in the last number of Liberty. Tt ix the ques- 
tion which must be settled Gefore any progress can be 
made in this controversy, It is the question which 
Mr. Yarros and I are diseussing. It is the question 
which Mr. Bilgram declines to diseuss on the ground 
that it is an irrational foundation. I must simply 
disagree with Mr. Bilgrom, and turn his criticism 
back upon himself. 

(2) L deny that, in the absence of copyright and in 
the presence of competition, authors would have “no 
earthly chance of being financially remunerated.” In 
what I shall say under this head, I shall speak es’a 
book publisher and an expert, and I claim for my 
statements as inuch authority as may rightiully be 
awarded to expert testimony. Tt is a rule, to which 
excentiona are very rare, that, even in the absence of 
copyright, competing editions are not published except 
of books the demand for which has already been large 
enough to more than reasonably reward both author 
and publisher for their labor. ‘Take, for instance, a 
paper novel that retails at fifty cents. We will sup- 
pose that for this book there is a demand of ten thou- 
aand copies. ‘These copies cost the publisher to make 
and market, say, seventeen cents each. He pays the 
author five cents for each copy sold, — that is, the 
customary royalty of ten per cent. of the retail price. 
The total cost to the publisher, then, is twenty-two 
cents per copy. He sells these books to the jobbers at 
twenty-five cents each, leaving himself a profit of three 
centa aeopy. He probably has orders from the book- 
trade for three to six thousand copies before publica- 
tion, If the tinal demand is not to exceed the edition 
of ten thousand copies, the sale of the balance will 
drag along slowly and more slowly, through several 
years. . During this time the author will receive as his 
royalty five hundred dollars'in payment for a book 
which he was probably less than sixty days in writing. 
T maintain that he is more than reasonably paid. 
No rival edition of his book has sprung up (we are 
supposing an absence of copyright) for the reason that 
the demand did not. prove large enough to induce a 
second publisher to risk the expense of making a set 
of plates, But now let us suppose that on publication 
so brisk a demand had immediately arisen as to show 
that the sale would be twenty. thousand instead of ten 
thousand. ‘The publisher, as before, would have.sold 
three to six thousand in advance, and the balance of 
‘the first ten thousand wo ld have disappeared before 
an de plates and put an 
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paid. But at this point steps in the rival. Having 
to pay no author and to do no advertising, he can pro- 
duce the book at say fourteen cents a copy, and per- 
It now 
becomes optional with the author and first: publisher 
to maintain the old price and sell perhaps vnu thou- 
sand of the second ten thousand, or to reduce, the 
one his royalty and the other his profit, sell the book 
to the trade almost as low as the rival, and control 
nearly half the subsequent market. In either case, 
both author and publisher are sure to get still further 
pay for services that have already been more than 
reasonably rewarded, and the public neanwhile bene- 
fits by the reduction in price. Why has no competing 
edition of “The Rag-Picker of Paris’ been published 
during the six months that it has been oa the market? 
Simply because, though a more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful novel, it did not develop a sufficient demand to 
tempt another publisher. Yet it has paid me more 
than equitably. Why, on the other hand, did two 
competing editions of “The Kreutzer Sonata” appear 
on the market before mine had had the field two months? 
Simply because the money was pouring into my pock- 
ets with a rapidity that nearly took my breath away. 
“And after my rivals took the field, it poured in faster than 
ever, until T was paid fifty times over for my work, 
I long to find another book that will tempt somebody 
Competition in the book busi- 
ness is not to be shunned, but to be courted. How 
ridiculous, then, to claim that, when there is com- 
petition, authors will not be rewarded! But why, it 
will be asked. do anthers and publishers clamor for 
copyright? [ll tell you why, Mr. Bilgrain; it is be- 
nuse they are hogs and want the earth, T ain sorry 
that you are so anxious to give it to them. As G. 
Bernard Shaw has well said, the cry for copyright is 
the cry of men who are not satisfied with being paid 
for their work once, but insist upon being paid twice, 
thrice, and a dozen tines over, 

(3) Even though authors, without copyright, could 
not get their reward, [ think it would still avail a good 
deal to say that they would write notwithstanding. 
It does not follow that, because a hatter will ney make 
hats for pleasure, an author will not write books for 
pleasure. I am a printer by trade and an editor for 
pleasure. Though I am an enthusiast in typography, 
I should never set type for enjoyment. But not only 
do I edit for enjoyment; I even pay heavily in money 
for the privilege. There is something in art and litera- 
ture that compels their devotees into their service, 
And I am of the opinion that it would be much better 
for both and for the world if they could be entirely 
divorced from commerce. 

(A) If to elaim that certain things are properly ap- 
propriable, and that certain other things, — ideas, for 
instance, — are not properly appropriable, is to be a 
communist, then I am a communist; whether a rank 
one or not, [ neither know nor care. 

(5) Here the premise may be right, but the con- 
clusion does not follow. I may think it expedient not 
to copy literary works without the authors’ cunsent, 
without necessarily thinking it expedient to prevent 
others from doing so. 

(8) ere the conclusion follows, but the premise is 
wrong. Publie abandonment to the author of the ex- 
clusive right to publish his productions is not neces- 
sary to the people’s happiness or to literature. 

(7) Yes. T. 


Virtuous. Liars. 


Have you heard Mr. Bernard Shaw on the “Trum- 
pet,” accompanied by Mr. Auberon Herbert on his 
own organ? If so, you will have come to the opinion 
that there is a good deal of pleasing discord in both 
the Individualist and Socialist camps. I should not 
have joined in the chorus had it not been that Mr. 
(the Rev., I believe) E. D, Girdlestone, a Socialist and 
a Fabian, has already done so. (See “Free Life,” 
December 12,.1890.) He therein denounces Mr. 
Shaw’s ethical creed under the name of Shawism, and, 
by way of further damnification, he calls it “Indivi- 
dualism in Masquerade.” After carefully premising 
that even the Devil should not be painted blacker than 
he is, Mr. Girdlestone. proceeds to.paint Mr. Shaw as 








‘jt is easy to show to an awakenod people the per 


a raging lunatie. 
think, truly, is that it is right to do whatever is expe- 
dient. “It is right,” he says, “to tell Hes whenever it 
is expedient to do so”; “and,” he adds with sardonic 
humor, “what is rather ore out of the way, J think 
it right to tell the truth whenever it is expedient to do 
so.” At this expression of belief both Mr. Herbert 
(Individualist) and My, Girdlestone (Socialist) hold 
up their hands in picus horror. By so doing they ad- 
mit that lying may be expedient. Now, inasmuch as 
(according to the adi, ssion of at least one, and per- 
haps both these ṣe: ianen) the liar is steadily moving, 
forward to the lund of the immortal worm where the, 
fire is net quenched, and wiere even Mr. Paruell cane, 
not feel sure of find ug a fire-eseape handy, io must 
follow that, in the opinion of Mr. Shaw's crities. it. 
may be expedient to po to hell. But as most of 
Liberty's readers have learned to dispense with that 
receptacle for their enemies, | will take higher ground, 
While cordially agreeing with Mr. Shaw that lying is 
always right when it is expedient, L will add that it is 
seldom expedient, — almost never, — much seldomer 
than men like Mr. Girdlestone seem to suppose, That 
gentleman practically admita that, if he were not a 
Christian, he would be a liar. I am glad he is a 
Christian, because liars are nuisances. 


prone to lig in future in a less unselfish cause. More- 


over, it wounds the censcience, aud that in itseif is: 


painful, seeing that conscience is the instinet inherited 
through many generations. 
upon lying, even when the lie remains undiscovered. 


When the liar is found out, thon the loss of credibility. 


handicaps him enormously, and the loss of reputation 
must also be added to the harmful consequences, In 
short, the proposition that as a general rule lying is 
inexpedient is a doctrine to be taught in the nursery, 
in the schools, in the market-place. It is a moral law 
as trustworthy as the laws of mechanics, Truthfulness 
is one of the grandest products of mons of evolution. 
And those who, like Mr. Girdlestone, try to weaken it 
by removing its foundations from tho eternal rock of 


nature to the shifting sand of their own fancy deserve 


the execration of honest men. 


It is high time that some ethical society should be’ 


formed for the purpose of defending the national mo- 


rality against the immoral teachings of Christian’ 


WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, 


No Legal Privilege fcr Science. 
[Fres Life. ` 

Immense is our debt to Science. The light that has come 
to us, and is coming from overy direction, is of the highest, 
almost immeasurable, value. We conld not possibly climb 
to that point where we would. be, except for what Science 
has done and is doing. But we can also see that Science may 
at any moment become, in part at least, the enemy as well as 
the friend of man. Arm it with any authority, entrust it 
with powers of regulation, make it the property of any caste 
of men, and, as we have only too much reason to believe, it 
may become one of the worst tyrants that have ever ruled 
men. We say one of the worst tyrants, because its great in- 
herent qualities would make its yoke the more grievous. 
The king's yoke aud the priest's yoke are easy to break, for 
material 
out of which they both are constrneted, But it is not so 
with Science. Except for those who possess a disciplined 
brain, and have time and thought at their disposal, it is hard: 
to fight the scientific man, even when he goes wrong. ie 
has the great advantage — however wrong he may go in his 
general conclusion, in the application of his craft to social 
life — of knowledge of facts over ignorance; and the man 
who has a juster perception and truer judgment still fights 
with him at a great disadvantage. 

T see this in all the questions that affect health, the busen 
and streets we live In, that affect social customs, and the ri- 


preachers. 


‘lations of men to each other, that affect animals; the weight 


of argument tends to go with the man who haa mastered the 
details, and the passive crowd follows him. He may be 
quite wrong — very often is wrong — in the measures he ra- 
commends, but victory inclines to him because he knowi tho 
details, 

Now those of us who see the deep evil-of all rogtdation 
must fight with every means in our power against this undue 
ascendency of Science. “Great, beyond words almost, is our 
debt to Selence. But Science must be, Hike all other valu- 
ablo forces; the servant, not the master of mon. 
content to offer its gains and possessions to men, for them to 
accept or te reject, it must not be allowed: to dictate: 
Whenever in the persons of dectors, who wish to Yai 


What Mr. Shaw did say, aud, as I 


Lying unself-: 
ishly — e.g. to shield a friend — readers one more 


These evils are consequent. 


It musr be | 
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mouopoly of their profession, and to pres 
do and not do; of saniturians, too idle to persuade and 
spread general mntelligenee, and in love with seme ileal pie- 
tare of a Perfeet, who in Paris or New York have simply to 
deeree fiat lux; of other seientifie men, who ask the Govern- 
nent to fud them positions, salaries, and a power of diree- 
Hont or of ofticinls of Government departments, intlicting 
their views of the day upon their fellow men, as if they were 
a superior class of being carved out of some infallible stuff, 5 
— Whenever in all steh cases we find men making their 
knowledge a pretence for reenlation, we must, in the inter- 
ests ci Seienec itself, in our love for it, in our acknowledy- 
ment of its vurivalled services, fight to the very death that 
it shall pot he sized upon and made a monopoly in the inter- 
est of certain sections, dust as the reformers of old days 
fought that the Bible should not be the property ef priests, 
but of all laymen, so we must fight that the genius of know- ; 
ledge shall not be the separate possession of any class, nor 
the instrument of ove general subjection. We have done 
with privieges- and monopelies in the interests of rank; we 
shall indeed be fools if we allow them to grow up in the in- 
terests of knowledge. | 
‘The medical profession is one of the nobles: that exists, but 
we must take away every shadow of legal protection from it. 
Like any other trades union, they may frame their own laws 
for their own guidance; but, outside them, and independent 
of them, every man must be free to practise who likes, and 
every fellow man to employ him. We are vot going to be 
deterred hy the empty cry of “quacks” into preventing that. 
liberty of calling which is as uceessary for the trne interests 
of the medical profession itself as for the interests of the | 
publie, 





“This Paltry O’Shea Episode.” 
To the Editor of Liberty: : 
lt is in the above words that Liberty refers to the reat 
Trish scandal. In che same paragraph an attack is made on 
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ribe what we shall j 





Lysander Spooner’s Pamphlets. 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysin- 
der Spooner ail his printed pamphlets and unpublished iuiuseripts, 


p amt proposes to sell the former te obtain means for the paliication 


ef the Inter. Phe dist given below inehtdes all of Mr. Spooner's 
works, with the exception of five or six whieh are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies jeft, and there are 
stereotype plates of Sut few. Same may never be reprinted. Those 
persons Who apply first will be server! first, The pamphlets are ea- 
trlorned below in an order corresponding closeiy to Chat of the 
dutes ef publication. BENJ. R. PUCKER. 





ITHE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man's Account 


ability for his Belief. [sud 
copies, cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS OF CON- 
gress Prohibiting Private Mails. Printed for the American Lit 
ter Mail Company. 1844. 24 pages. Prive, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 1) cents. 


Who CAUSED THE KEDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGIT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the tather of 
cheap postage in Acaeriea., This pariphlet ex bodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 pages. 
Price, 31.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the frat 16 
pages, which consist of a pretace and a letter fron Mr. Spooner 
to M.D. Phillips, will be furnished at 59 cents, 

ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER, Con- 
taining the substanve of the authors larger work. ‘Trial by 
Jury. now out of print, 1850, 16 puges. Price, cents; soiled 
copies 10 cents, 

THE DAW OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY: or, an Es 
the 


14 pages, Price, 15 centas; soiled 





yon 
Right of Authors and Inventors to a Perpetual Property in 





Their Dieas. Stitched in parts, but unbound, 1855. 240 pages. 


Price, 81.25. Part I. of the sume, containing 166 pages, will be 
Carnished ut 3100. 


ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party's doctrine of the nou-extensiou of slavery. 1860. 54 pages, 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
wilvantages, security, practicability, and legality, and em) sying 
the artic! association of a mortgage stock banking conipany. 
(ol, 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 











Michael Davitt for his desertion of Parnell. I should like to 
ask whether Liberty (ike all our Eaglish papers) has not 
overlooked the chief feature in this vase. Apart from all 
theories of government, apart from the law of marriage, 
apart from its religions and its moral aspect, the point is 
this: — A man who will cheat his friend will betray his 
country, As for the noisy outery of Cant (represented by 
the “Pall Mall Gazette ”) against the mere act of adultery, 
I may say that most of us would have thought nothing of 
that, if the respondent had been a spinster or a widow or 
the wife of a stranger; neither do we regard with special 
reverence the husband's proprietary claim to his chattel 
wife. Even the breach of the cleventh commandment, 
“Thou shalt not be found out,” might have been forgiven. 
But I solemnly declare that, if Anarchy means the liberty of 
every man to violate the trust reposed in him by a friend’s 
hospitality, then for such a view of society I can have no- 
thing but loathing and contempt. It matters nothing to me 
that the pair were what is called “married”; | Twonld have 
revolted at the selfish treachery just the same if the lady had 
been a “ kept-woman’? in St. John's Wood. Uf poverty had 
impelled him to pocket his host's silver spoons, Lsiould have 
despised him less. O'Shea was Parnell’s best friend; fi was | 
he who negotiated the Kilmainham Treaty by which Parrell i 
was liberated from jail; and it was he v te kil him away in 
his house when threatencd by the party of immediate action, 
And this is his reward, Msop's fable of the Woodman and 
the Snake has been retold with redoubled vifect. 
Yours truly, X. 








THE FRUITS OF CULTURE, 


A Comedy in Four Acts. 
By COUNT LEO 
Translated by George Schumm, 


Irs First PUBLICATION IN ENGLISH, 


In this book the great Rassian writer continues in some directions 
the war which he began in «© The Kreutzer Sonata,” but substi- 
tutes for the terrible weapons which he used in that onslaught the 
piercing shafts of ridicule and satire. The follies of the socalled 
“cultured |“ classes are exhibited in a most humorous picture of 
their fashions, “fads,” dresa, habita, morals, vices, and mental 
freaks, and the story hinges in particular upon the effect of the 
erre of Modern Spiritualism upon an aristocratic family in 

ussia. 





185 Pages. 
Price: In cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 
_ Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher, 


TOLLS VOL, — 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. Showing that the author's system of paper 
curreney canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
gal tender acts and the national banking aet are unconstitutional. 
I864. 96G pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON. — No. IL. 1867. 16 pages. Price, 20 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON, — No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 
authority, 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents, 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity ef the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of lonuuble capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. 77 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


THE LAW OF PRICES: a Demonstration of the Necessity for an 
Indetinite Inerease of Money. 1877. 14 pages. Price, 10 cents; 
soiled copies, 5 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpations, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 1877. 
19 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes of 
Ireland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1. 
A Reply to Dunraven." This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary party distributed’ 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW: c> the Science of Justice. A treatise om na- 
taval Jaw, nacural justice, natural rights, natured liberty, and 
natural z viety; showing that all legisiation whatscever is an 
absurdity, a ururpstion, and a crime. Part First. 1882, 2! 
pages. Price, 10 cents, 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever over the 
people of the United tates. Price, 3 cents, 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Inaugural 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Jndges, 
and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 4886. 110 pages. Price, 35 cents. 






Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3566, Bosron, Mass. 


STU 2} 
STURM. 
By JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 


A collection of Egoistic and Anarchistic poems in the German 
language. Second edition, with dedicatory poem to Max Stirner. 
115 pages. 











Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian Revelutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of Anarehy, A fine, large photo- 
—— printed on heavy paper, Price, post-paid and set rey 
wrapped, 50 cents, 


P. J. PROUDHON: The projoundest political 
philosopher and ceonorist that has ever lived. An elegant steel 
plate wigravitig, suitabie to frame and hang. Price, post-pnidand 
securely wrapped, 75 cents, È 





A VINDICATION 
O 


+ NATURAL SOCIETY. + 


By Edmund Burke. 


| Showing the Inherent Evils of All State 
| Governments. 


_ & Tn vain you tell me that artificial government is goed, but Hat L 
fall ont only with the abuse. The thing — the thing itself is the 
abuse.” — Burke. 


36 Pages. Price 10 Cents. 


Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, P.O. Box 3366, Boston, Maas. 





Just Published. 
“A novel that has no equivalent in the litera- 
| ture of this century.” -— Charles Monselet, 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. 


and Philosophical 





A Humorous, Satirical, 
Novel. 


By CLAUDE AIIIAILMIIGIX&. 


Translated from the Freneh by Benjamin R. Tucker. 
With a sheteh of the Author's Life and Works by Ludwig Pfau. 


This voyel, though it has enjoyed the honor of three translations 
into German, has never betore been translated into English. It is 
one of the most delightfully witty works ever written, Alinast 
every sentence excites atsugh. Jt is thoroughty realistic, but not 
atali repuisive. fts satirical treatment of humanity's foibles and 
i its jovial hut profound philosphy have won its author the tithe of 
“the modern Rabelais.’ My Unele Benjamin riddles with the 
shatts of his good narured ridieule the shams of theology, Jaw, me- 
dicine, commerce, war, marriage, and soeiety penerally. 





Price: In Cloth, 81.00; in Paper, 50 Cents. 
Sot, postpaid, o» receipt of price, by the puldisher, 


in R. Tucker, P. 0. Box 3368, ~- - - - Bosion, Mass. 


| Gl Pages. 
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SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THI FRENCH BY BENJ, R. TUCKER. 


This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth vohane of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of © What is Property?” It discusses, 
fia style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Divisien of 
Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and lrovi- 
dencs, showing that vconomic progress is achieved by the ap ear- 
ance of a snecession, ui economic forces, eteh of which countecets 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and chen, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final foree, corrective of the whale, shall establish a stable economic 
eguilibriumn, 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art, 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





English Organ of Anarchism. 
THE 


HERALD OF ANARCHY. 


Seeks to destroy the authority and prestiwe of National Govern- 
ment as well as io combat all other forms of tyranny: advocates 
free access to the land, the abolition of national monetary laws and 
restrictions on credit, free contract, and free love. 


Address, A. Tarn, 27 St. Johma Hill Grove, New Waudsworth, 
London, S. W. England. Price, post-free, 3 cents; annual sube 
seription, 36 cents. 





INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 


By HUGO BILGRAM, 


An exposition of the canses of the diserepaney existing between 
the supply of aed the demand for labor wud its 4 oducts 119 
pages, 





Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3566, Boston, Mass. 





Three Dreams in a Desert. 


BY 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose poem beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woman nne foreshadowing the results thereot. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $f; 100 copies, $3. 











SARAI ER. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Maga, 


‘IDEO-KLEPTOMANIA: 


THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
By J. W. Sullivan. 


The Author offers evidence te show — 

That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from the works of 
Patrick Ecward Deve. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry George’s arga- 
ments against Malthus simply those of Wiliam Godwin and 
Herbert Spencer, without a new thoaght added. 

That in his attack on the wages-funil theory Henry George bitre- 
employed ideas already well-used in economic dispries, with 
out giving credit to the thinkers with whom they originated, 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief thata writer may 
put ideas into print as his own ho matter how he comes by 





them. 
With Henry George's Dental of Plagiarism, 
Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, = 15 Cente, 
BENT. R. TUCKER, Box 3306; Boston Mass: 





Address : 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the tollowing Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Masa. 


WHAT ES PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Rightand of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketeh ot Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containing 
aga Frontispiece a ine steel engraving of the Author. Translated 
from the Freneh by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough. 
ane radieal discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present stutas, and its cestiny,—together with a 
detailed and startling «2 posé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which t engenders, 500 pages octavo, 
$0.50; full calf, olue, gilt edges. $6.50, 


GOD AND THE STATE. 
quent pleas for liberty ever writtes) graines tage ot Reason’ 
and Rights of Man” consolidated and improved. It stirs the 
mise like a trumpet call’? By Michael Bakounine, Founder of 
Nihilistn and Apostle of Anerchy. ‘Translated rrom the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing 
how the hitehen may be abolished and the independence of 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troduciog the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price. 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples, An essay showing Liberty and Equity aa the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, anti exposing the violations of these 
conti dons by Reni, faterest, Protit. and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, lu cents, 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. L, handsomely 
bound tn eloth, aud containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions. and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, thiancial, social, literary, scientific, philosophica:, ethi- 
eal and religions subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.13. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
noe Worthy of » place in every man’s library, and especially 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny avd misrule. .A red- 
line edition, printed beautituliy, in large type, on fine paper, 
aud bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents, 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the goverr. 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, und e natar! and peacesul way of starving out the 
landlords, By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the posi ion of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than “ Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
Willian Hanson, 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00, 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of coöperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents, 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
LPree’ Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping trom irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Heuty Appleton, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents, 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as ie reform. By Klisée Reclus. Followed bya sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by B. Veughan. Price, 10 
ventu. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how thc mo- 
nopoly of railroads, telegraphs, ete., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Frwler, Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cent: two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, De they? By a “Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pi. 
A Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the dnteria- 
tional Revue. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00, 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment te temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit. and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowier, 
Price, 6 vents; two coples, 10 cents, 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
comprebensive, snd very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of the Working-Peaple’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Priee, 15 centa. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. An essay sohwing 
hat the pnblie revenues should be considered as insurance pre- 
miums, not to be exacted by compulsion, By J. Greevz Fisher. 
31 pages. Price, 3 cents. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Kadical 
Deficier::y vf the existing Circulating Mediwn, and how Interest 
on Money can be A'a shed. By Wiliam B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents, 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
Kelly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3, 


& FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 


Being a Protest Against ‘ne Government of Man by Man. By 
Anberon Herbert. Price, 10 cente. : 


TEE STATE: ITS ORIGIN, ITS NATURE, 
it: Abolition. By Albert Tarn, an English Anarchist. 19 
Prive, > cents. 
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SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 


istic, and Financial Fragments. iy wW, B. Greene. Price, $1.25, 





Causes of the Conflict 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott; 


A 92-page pamphiet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 
sists of anconeumied wages eamed by somebody, but thay most of it 
is withheid trom the earners throug. interest, Rent, Profit, and 


Taxes, ea 
Price, 25 Cents. —— 
BENJ. R. ER Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 





Address: |. 





TOLSTOI’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


Suppressed hy the Czar. 
Translated by Benxgamin R. 'Toeowr, 





This novel is the boldest work yet written by the tamous Russian 
author. Dealing with the questions of love and marriage, it urges 
a morality that is more than puritanical in its severity, while hand- 
ling the delicate suiject with all the frankness of the realistic 
school. In St. Petersburg and Moscow manuscript copies pass 
from hand to hand and are read aloud in literary circles. 

This book, so far as the central lesson to be drawn from it is con- 
cerned, is of a reactionary character, and should not be regarded as 
a part of Liberty’s propaganda. Yet it is a work of interest, almost 
a masterpiece of art, a romance not without sociologien! importance, 
No lover of independent thought can fail to admire its rare uncon- 
ventionality, the fearless way in which the author addresses polite 
circles npon a subject which they generally taboo. 


Price, in cloth, 31.00; in paper, 50 cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


Address: 








AND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


HENRY JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, and 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
INCLUDING THE FINAL REPLIES OF MR. ANDREWS, RE- 

JECTED BY THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, AND A SUBSE- 
QUENT D,.®CUSSION, OCCURRING TWENTY YEARS LA- 
TER, BETWEEN MR. JAMES AND MR. ANDREWS. 
Price, 35 cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MASS. 
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Free Political Institutions: 


Their Nature, Essence, and 
Maintenance. 


An Abridgment and Rearrangement of 


LYSANDER SPOONER’S “TRIAL BY JURY.” 
EDITED BY VICTOR YARROS. 


CHAPTERS: 


L Legitimate Government and Majority Rule, H. ‘Trial by 






Jury Palladiuin of liberty. III. Trial by Jury as Defined by 
Magna Carta. IV. Objections Answered, V. The Criminal In- 
tent. VE Moral Considerations for Jurors. VH. Free Ad- 


ministration of Justice. VIIL Juries of the Present Day Illegal. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address: BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 
Ry HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the hubover's subsistence were it not for the m snopoly 
by a privileged ciass of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents, 


The Story of an African Farm. 


A NOVEL. 
By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). 


A romance, rot of advemure. but of the intellectual life and 
rrowth of young English and German people living among the 
Soers and Kattirs; picturing the mental struggles throngh which 
they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to rationalism; and 
representing advanced ideas on reiigious an aocial questions. 
work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 375 pages. 


Price, in Cloth, 60 Cents. 
Address: 


REDUCTION IN PRICE: 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


Written in Prison. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 
BY 


N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


With 2 Portrait of the Author. 
TRANSLATED BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
In Cloth, $1.00. In Paper, 35 Cents, 


Address the Publisher, 
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ANARCHISM: 


ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 





By Victor Yarros. 


An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. ith an appendix giving the Constitu- 
non of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 
3U pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Coples, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Coples, $3. 


Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3368, Boston, Mass. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a tew years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still faz in 
advance of the times, tt comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could bo written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of twv parts, as follows: 

Parr I,—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

PART II. - Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the $3 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass 


“Better than I,°’ wrote Victor Hugo to 
Felix Pyat, * you have proved the royalty 
of genius and the divinity of love.’? 





A Rival of “Les Miserables.” 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By Felix Pyat. 
Translated from the French by BENJAMIN R. Tucker. 


A novel unequalled in its combination of dramstic power, pic- 
turesque intensity, crisp dialogue, panoramic efect, radical tend- 
ency, and bold handling of sociai questions. Originally written as 
a play, this masterpiece achicved 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS KNOWN TO THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Recently, and just before his death, the author elaborated his 
play into a novel, in which form it presents a complete panorama 
of the Paris of the present century. 


WHAT GREAT CRITICS THINK OF IT. 


Heinrich Heine —* The passion of Shakspere and the reason of 
Molière.” 

Alecandre Pumas (to the anthor)— “You have killed Frédéric 
Lemaitre for us. After his Father Jean in “Tie Rag-Picker of 
Paris,” he can create no other role,” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, after seeing him 
play in the piece) — * Is there, then, such misery in the Fanbourg 
S Frédéric Lemaitre (in reply) — “It isthe Ireland 





t. Antoine?” 
of Paris.” 

Théophile Gautier ~- ‘The work of a Titan.” 

Louis Blane —* At last we have the socialistie drama.” 

Michelet—“ My compliments on this immensely sympathetic 
drama.”’ 

Proudhon —‘* The work of a master.” 

Ledru-Rollin — “ The greatest play of the epoch.” 

Jules Lemaitre — “ More rhythmical than Victor Hugo.” 


Price in Cloth, $1; in Paper, 50 Cents. 
325 Large Pages. 


The Cloth Edition Contains a Fine Portrait of the 
Author. 


Address ; BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3566, Rosten, Masa 





HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF '71. 


A Souvenir Picture of the Paris Commuue, 


Presenting FiFTY-ONE PORTRATTS of the men whose names are 
most prominently connected with that great uprising of the people, 
and edorned with mottoes from Danton, Biangui, Pyat, Proudhon, 
J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August Spies. 

Of all the Commune Sczvenirs that have ever been issued this 

icture at:nds easily first. It is executed by the phototype process 
Prom a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 inches by 
24, ang is printed on heavy paper for framing. 


Over Fifty Portraits for Twenty-Five Cents. 


Blanqui, Flonrens, Rigault, Pyat. Rectas, 
Delescluze, Clrseret, Ferré, Rossel, Rocherort, 
Maret, Marotean, Assi, Vallès, Courhet, 
Mégy. Dreta, Moilin, La Cécilia, Humbert, 
Vermeack. Grousset, Gambon, Trinquet, Lisbonne, 
Crémieux,  Vésinier, Lismgaray, Lefrangaig, Arnouki, 
Pindy, Allix, Ferrat, Fontaine, Descamps, 
Humbert, Urbain, Bereure, Amouroux, Milliére. 
Cavalier, Miot, Fathier, Vermorel, Johanna, 
Parent, Razona, Verdure, Champy, Pilotell, 
Chalain, 


Muiled securely, in a roll, on receipt of Bi cents. 


Arutruss: BENJ. R, TLCKER, Box SOW, Boston, Mass, 





